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Re-Interment of the Body of King Robert Bruce. 


T Dumfermling, on November 5, the grave of Robert Bruce 
Lh was re-opened, and inspected in the presence of the Right Hon. 
the Lord Chief Baron, the Hon, Baron Clerk Rattray, Henry Jardine, 
Esq. King’s Remembrancer, and other gentlemen «cf distinction, at- 
tracted by curiosity to the scene, together with the Provost and the 
Magistrates of the Burgh, many of the Heritors and Ministers of the 
parish, and a numerous assemblage of inhabitants of both town and 
country. Considerable alterations were observed to have taken 
place since the first inspection, in February, 1818 ; the ribs of the 
body, which were then in their natural position, having collapsed, 
and most of the shroud with which the body was enwrapped being 
consumed, 

A point, on which much diversity of opinion had been entertained 
since the first opening of the grave, was now settled, that the shroud 
was above, not under the lead ; sanctioning the supposition that the 
body may have lain in sfate previous to interment, when this rich 
covering, consisting of fine damask cloth, interwoven with gold, 
would be exhibited: as also, that it had been enclosed in a wooden 
coffin, when laid in the tomb, of which some vestiges, as formerly 
noticed, remained. It was clearly ascertained, that the body had 
been embalmed, agreeably to historical record, for part of the 
sternum, or breast bone, was found, that had been separated to facilitate 
the removal ofthe heart; which was further confirmed by the dis- 
covery neur the grave of an oblong leaden box, which in all likelihood 
contained the entrails. ‘The lead that enclosed the body was laid 
Open, so as to expose to full view the whole skeleton, of the length 
Vor. 59. 6K 
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of which, as well as of the several parts, exact measurements were 
taken. The body Was five feet ten inches in length, which, when in 
life, might have been upwards of six. The bead attracted principal 
notice. It was disjoined from the body, and held up tothe admiring 
gaze of the spectators, during which it was pleasing to observe a 
solemn stillness reign, betokening the feclings of reverential awe, 
awakened by the recollection of the noble spirit that once animated 
it, contrasted with the present humiliation of its mortal tenement. 
The skull was quite entire, and perfectly firm. The teeth on the 
under jaw were all remainiog, but afew on the upper were waating. 
It was properly cleaned, and two excellent casts taken from it, which 
will afford materials for the craniological inquirer, as well as gratify 
the curiosity of thousands who had no opportunity of seeing the lifc- 
less original. The medical gentlemen were particularly struck with 
finding the angles of the lower maxillary or chatlt bones remarkably 
acute. They also noticed with surprise, the small and delicate bone 
hyoides, which supports the tongue, in astate of great preservation, 
The cartilages too, belonging to the /aryna, on the top of the wind- 
pipe, as well as some of those of the sternum, still existed. Every 
necessary inspection being made, and the head replaced, the bedy 
was raised from the spot on which it had reposed for near five 
centurics, and, together with the box before alluded to, and some 
of the newspapers and coins of the day, enclosed in lead, put into a 
néw leaden coffin prepared for the purpose, which was returned to 
its original position. ‘The coffin was then completely filled with hot 
pitch, to exclude the air, and so more effectually promote the pre- 
servation of the bones, This precaution, however, was consicecred 
by many unnecessary, while it was abfvorrent to the feelings of almost 
all. On the lid of the coffin was this simple inscription : 


2? atree Do. a ” 
“* hiobert Bruce, 1529, 1819. 
The Barons, it is understood, mean to erect an elegant sarcophagus, 
with a suitable inscription, over the site of the grave, 


THE HEART OF KING ROLERT BRUCE, 


The heart crowned and winged is the ancient crest of the Douglas 


family. ‘The circumstances from which it took its rise, are narrated 
in a minute and entertaining manner by Froissart, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation by the late Mr. Johnes :-— 

“ During this truce,” says Froissart, “ it happened that King Ro- 
vert of Scotland, who had been a very valiant knight, waxed old, and 
was attacked with so severe an illness, thathe saw his end was ap- 
proaching. Jfe therefore called to him the gallant Lord James 
Douglas, and said to him, * My dear friend, Lord Douglas, you 
Know that I have had much to do, and have suflered many woubles, 
during the time [ have lived, to support the rights of my crown ; at 
the time that [ was the most occupied, I made a vow, the non-accom- 
plishment of which gives me much uncasiness. I vowed that, if I 
could finish my wars in sucha manner that I might have quiet to 
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govera peaceably, I would go and make war against the enemies of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the adversaries of the Christian faith. To 
this point my beart has al ways leaned ; but our Lord was not willing, 
and gave me so much to do in my lifetime, and this last expedition 
has lasted so long, followed by this heavy sickness, that, since my 
body cannot accomplish what my heart wishes, I will send my heart 
in the stead of my body, to fulfil ny vow. And as I do not know 
any one knight so gallant or enterprising, or better formed to complete 
my intentions, than yourself, 1 beg and entreat of you, dear and 
special friend, as earnestly as I can, that you would have the good. 
ness to undertake this expedition, for the love of me, and to acquit 
my soul toour Lord and Saviour ; ford have that opinion of your 
nobleness and loyalty, that, if you undertake it, uw cannot fail of suc- 
cess, and I shal! die more contented : but it must be executed as 
follows :—I wjll that, as soon as J shall be dead, you take my heart 
from my body, and have it well embalmed; you will also take as 
much money trom my treasury as will appear to you sufficient to 
perform your journey, as well as for all those whom you may choose 
to bave accompany 50u, to deposit it at the Holy Sepulchre of our 
Lord, where he was buricd, since my body cannot go there. You 
will not be sparing of expense, and provide yourself with such com- 
pany and such things as are suitable to your rank; and wherever 
you pass, you will let it be known, that you bear the heart of King 
Robert of Scotland, which you are carrying beyond seas by his com- 
mand, since his body cannot go thither.’ 

* All tl:ose present began bewailing bitterly ; and when the Lord 
James could speak, he said, * Gallantand noble king, l return youa 
hundred thousand thanks for the high honour you do me, and_ for 
the valuable and dear treasure with which you entrust me; and I 
will most willingly do all that you command me with the utmost 
loyalty in my power : never doubt 1, however I may feel myselt an- 
worthy of such a high distinction,’ 

“ ‘The king replied, * Gallant knight, [thank you. You promise 
me then.’ 

“ ¢ Certainly, Sir, most willingly,” answered the knight. He 
then gave his promise upon his knighthood. 

* ‘The king said, * ‘Thanks be to God! for I shall now die in peace, 
since I know that the most valiant ang accomplished knight of my 
kingdom will perform that for me, which 1 am unable to do for 
myself.’ 

* Soon after, the valiant Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, departed 
this life, on the 7th November, 1529. Jits heart was embalmed, 
and his body buried in the monastery of Dumfermline, 

*“¢ This honourable mission, however, Douglas did not live to ace 
complish, After the necessary preparations, he setout with a splendid 
retinue, and hearing that Alphonse, king of Spain, was waging war 
against the Saracen King of Granada, be considered that if he should 
go thither, be should employ his time and journey according to the 
late king’s wishes 3 andwhen he should have finished there, he would 
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proteed further, to complete that with which he was charged. Ife 
made sail therefore towards Spain, and landed first at Valentia ; 
thence he went straight to the king of Spain, who was with his army 
on the frontiers, near the Saracen king of Granada. It happened, 
soon after his arrival, that the king of Spain issued forth into the 
held, to make his approaches nearer the enemy ; the king of Granada 
did the same ; and cach king could easily distinguish the other’s 
banners, and they both began to set their armies in array. The Lord 
James placed himself and his company on one side, to make better 
work and a more powerful effect. When he perceived that the bat- 
talions oneach side were fully arranged, and that of ‘the king of 
Spain in motion, be imagined they were about to begin the onset ; 
and as healways wished to be among the first rather than the last 
on such occasions, be and all his company stuck their spurs into 
their horses, until they were in the midst of the king of Granada’s 
battalion, and made a furious attack on the Saracens. ‘They fled, 
and Douglas, with his companions, eagerly pursued them. ‘Taking 
the casket from his neck, which contained the heart of Bruce, he 
threw it before him, and cried,‘ Now pass thou onward as thou 
wert wont,and Douglas will follow thee or die.” The fugitives rallied, 
Surrounded and overwhelined by superior numbers, Douglas fell. 
This few surviving companions found his body inthe field, together 
with the casket, and reverently conveyed them to Scotland. The 
remains of Douglas were interred in the sepulchie of his fathers, in 
the church of Douglas, and the heart of Bruce was deposited at 
Melrose.” 


BOTANY BAY. 
Concluded from Page 892. 


Zone of barren and healthy land, about five or six miles in 
£ breadth, surrounds the coast; to which succceds another zone, 
of twice that breadth, of timber, such as beef wood trees, gums, iron, 
barks, &c. 

‘The forest is extremely thick, but there is little or no underwood. 
A poor sour grass, which is too eflectually sheltered from the rays 
of the sun, to be possessed of any nutritive and fattening propertics, 
shoots up in the intervals. Se that, generaliy speaking, the colony 
for about sixtecn miles into the interior, may be said to possess a soil, 
which has naturally no claim to fertility, and will require all the 
skill and industry of its owners to render it even tolerably productive. 

At this distance, however, the aspect of the country begins ra- 
pidly to improve. ‘The forest is less thick, and the trees in general 
are of another description ; the iron barks, yellow gums, and forest 
oaks, disappearing, and che stringy barks, blue gums, and box-trees, 
generally usurping their stead. When you have advanced about 
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four miles turther into the interior, you are at length gratified with 
the appearance of a country truly beautiful. Anendless variety of 
hill and dale, clothed in the most luxuriant herbage, and covered 
with bleating flocks and lowing herds, at length indicate that you 
arein regions fit to be inhabited by civilized man. The svil has no 
longer the stamp of barrenness. A rich loam, resting on a substratum 
of fat red clay, several fect in depth, is found even om the tops of the 
highest hills, which in general do not yield in fertility to the vallies. 
The timber, strange as it may appear, is of inferior size, though still of 
the same nature, i.e. blue gum, box, and stringy bark. ‘There is 
no underwood, and the number of trees upon an acre does not upon 
an average exceed thirty. ‘They are, in fact, so thin, that a person 
may gallop in every direction without difficulty. Coursing the kaw 
garoo is the favourite amusement of the colonists, who generally 
pursue this animal at full speed on horseback, and frequently 
manage, notwithstanding its extraordinary swiftness, to be up at the 
death ; so trifling are the impediments occasioned by the forest. 

* The climate of the colony, part’cularly in the inland’ districts, 
is highly salubrious, although the heats in summer are sometimes 
excessive, the thermometer frequently rising in the shade to ninety, 
and evento a hundred degrees and upwards of Fahrenheit. This. 
however, happens only during the hot winds; and these do not 
prevail upon an average, more than eight or ten days ine the sear. 
The mean heat during the three summer months, December, Janu- 
ary, and February, is about 80° at noon.” 

‘The three autumn months are March, April and May; and the 
weather in March is, generally, very unsettled, and so rainy as to 
nccasion great floods. May is delightful, but so chilly in the morn. 
ings and evenings that a good fire is a comfortable and cheering 
guest. June, July, and August are their winter, and produce hoar 
frosts, and ice, halfan inch thick, at the distance of twenty miles in- 
land. Spring claims September, Octeber, and our gloomy Novem- 
ber. The cold moderates gradually ull November, which is het, 
and slight showers, with thunderand lightning, clear the atmosphere 
of fogs, and bring in the summer months, December, January, ang 
February. 

The price of all manner of stock is almost incredibly moderate, 
considering the shor: period which bas clupsed since the foundation 
of the colony. A very good horse tur the cart or plough may be had 
from 101. to 15]. and a better saddle or g:g horse from 201. to 301. 
than could be obtained in this country for double the money. Very 
good milch cows may be bought from 51. to 10l.; working oxen tor 
about the same price ; and fine young breed.ng ewes from Il. to 3b, 
according to the quality of their fleeces. 

lhe price of labour is at present very low, and is still farther de- 
clining in consequence of the demand tor it not equalling the supply; 
but carpenters, stonc-inasons, bricklayers, wheel and plough-wrights, 
blacksmiths, coopers, harness makers, and in tact all the most use- 
ful descriptions of handicrafts, are consequently in very great demand, 
and Can casily earn irom cight to tn shillings per day, 
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The price of land isentirely regulated by its situation and quality, 
So long as four years back, ahundred and fifty acres of very indif- 
ferent ground, about three quarters of a mile from Sydney, were sold 
by virtue of.an execution, in lots of twelye acres each, and averaged 
141. per acre. This, however, is the highest price that has yet been 
given for land not situate ina towp, ‘The general value of unim- 
proved forestdand, when itis not heightened by some advantageous 
locality, as proximity to a town or mavigable riyer, canpot be esti- 
wnated at more than five shillings peracre. Flooded land will fetch 
double that sum, - But on the banks of the Ilawkesbury, as far as 
that river is navigable, the value of land is consjderably greater, 
that whichis in a state of nature bejng worth from 3l. to Sl. pec 
acre.apd that which is in a’state of cultivation, from Sl. :to JOl, 
The latter description rents fyr tweaty and thirty, stullings an acre, 

The. price vf provisions, particularly of agricultural produce, is 
subject to.great fluctuations, and will anavoidably coatinye so ugyl 
proper measures are taken to.counteruct the calamueus scarcities at 
present consequent on the inundations of the Lgwhesbury and 
Nepean, 

By way, however, of counterpoise to these lamentable scarcities, 
which in general follow the inundations of the principal agricul- 
tural settlements, provisions are very abundant and cheap jn years 
when the crops have not sufiered from flood of drought. la such 
seasons, wheat upun an average sells for 9s. per bushel ; maize for 
3s. Od. ; barley for 5s. ; oais for 43. Od. ; and potatoes for Gs. 
per ewt. 

The price of meat is not influenced by the same causes, but is on 
the contrary experiencing a gradual and certain diminution. By 
the last accounts received from the colony, good mutton and beef 
were to be had for 6d. per pound, veal for 8d. and pork for Od. 
Wheat was selling in the market at Ss. Sd. per bushel 5 oats at 4s. ; 
barley at 5s. ; maize at 53%. Od. ; potatoes at Sd. per cwt, ; fowls 
at 4s, 6d. per couple ; ducks at Os. per ditto; geese at 5s. cach; 
turkies at 7s. Od. each ; eggs at 3s. Od, per dozen; and butter at 
2s. Od. per pound. ‘The price of the best wheatea bread was fixed 
by the assize at 54d. for the loaf, weighing 2lks. 

The progress which this colony bas made in manufactures has 
perhaps never been equalled by any coummunily of such recent origin. 
jt already contains extensive manulacwores of coarse woollen cloths, 
hats, earthenware and pipes, salt, candles, and soap. ‘There are also 
extensive breweries and tanneries, wheel and plough-wrights, 
makers, blacksmiths, nail-makers, tinmen, rope-inakers, saddle and 
barness-tnakers, cabinet-makers, and indeed all sorts of mechanics 
aud artificers that could be required in an infant society, where ob- 
jectsof uulity are vaturally in greater demand than articles of 
Juxury. Many of these have considerable capitals embarked in 
their several departments, aud manulacture to a considerable extent. 
Uf the precise amount, however, of capital invested in ihe whole of 
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the colonial manufactories, I cant give no authentic account ; but T 
should imagine it cannot be fat short of 50,0001. The ‘colonists 
carry on a considerable commerce with this country, the East In- 
dies, and China ; but they have scarcely any article of export to 
offer in return form the various commodities supplied by those 
countries. 

The whole annual income of the colonists inhabiting the various 
settlements in New Holland, é¢annot be estimated at more than 
125.0001. whereof about 80,0001. is expended by the government ; 
12,0001. by shipping not belohging to the célenial merchants ; 
15,0001. is produced by exports principally seal-skins right whule, 
elephant oils, and sandal wood, collected from the adjacent seas and 
islands ; 8,0001. by wood grown in the colony and its dependencies, 
where there were in 1817, 170,420 sheep ; and 20,0001. by suns 
dries rot particularized by the author. 








THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. 


TORMS constitute the various eras of the pastoral lift. They 
ate the red lines in the shepherd's manwal—the ‘remembrancers 
of years and ages that are past—the tablets of memory ‘by which 
the ages of bis children, the times of -his ancestors, and tke rist and 
downfall of families, are invarixbly ascertained. Even the progress 
of improveniént in Scots farmiite can ‘be traced traditionally’ from 
these, and the rent of afarm or estate given with precision, before 
andafter such and such a storm, though the narrator be uncertain 
in what ‘century the ‘said notable storm happened. “ Mat’s year,” 
and * that year the hielanders raide,” are but secondary mementos 
to the year nine and the year forty—these stand in bloody capitals in 
the annals of pastoral life, as well as many'more that shall hereafter 
be mentioned. 

The most dismal of all those on record is the thirteen drifty duys. 
This extraordinary storm, as near as [I have been able to trace, must 
have occurred in the year 1620. ‘The traditionary stories and pic- 
tures of desolation that remain of it, are the most dire imaginable + 
and the mentioning of the thirteen drifty days toan old shepherd, in 
a stormy winter night, never fails to impress his mind with a sort of 
religious awe, and often sets him on his knees before that berg who 
alone can avert such another calamity. 

It is said that for thirteen days and nights the snow-drift never 
once abated —the ground was covered with frozen snow commenced, 
dnd during all that time the sheep never broke their fast.. The cold 
Was intense toa degree never before remembered ; and: about the 
fifth and sixth days of the storm, the young sheep began to fall into 
a sleepy and torpid state, and all that were so affected in the evening 
died over night. The intensity of the frost wind often cut them off 
when in that state quite instantaneously, About'the ninth and tenth 
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days, the shepherds began to build up huge semi-circular walls of 
their dead, in order to afford shelter for the remainder of the living ; 
but they availed but little, for about the same time they were fre- 
quently seen tearing at onc another's wool with their teeth. 

When the storm abated, on the fourteenth day from its commence- 
ment, there was on many a high-lying farm not a living sheep to be 
seen. Large misshapeu walls of dead, surrounding a small prostrate 
flock likewise ali dead, and frozen stiff in their lairs, were all that 
remained to cheer the forlorn shepherd and his master ; and though 
on low-lying. farms, where the snow was not. so hard be- 
fore, numbers of sheep weathered the storm, yet their constitutions 
received such a shock, that the greater part of them perished after- 
wards ; and the final consequence was, that about niue tenths of all 
the sheep in the south of Scotland were destroyed. 

In the extensive pastoral district of Eskdale-moor, which maintains 
upwards of 20,000 sheep, 11 is said none were left alive, but forty young 
wedders on one farm, and five old ewes on another. The farm of Phaup 
remained without a stocx and without a tenant for twenty years subse- 
quent to the storm, at length one very honest and liberal minded man 
ventured to take a lease of it, at the annual rent of a gray coat and a pair 
of hose. 't isnow rented at 500!. Anextensive glen in T'weedsmuir, 
belonging to Sir James Montgomery, became a common at that time, 
to which any mau drove his flock that pleased, and it continued so 
for nearly acentury. On one of Sir Patrick Scott of Thirlestane’s 
farms, that keeps upwards of 900sheep, they all died save one 
black ewe, from which the farmer had high hopes of preserving a 
breed ; but some unlucky dogs, that were all laid idle for want of 
sheep to run at, fell upon this poor solitary remnant of a good stock, 
and chased her into the lake, where she was drowned. When word 
of this was brought to Joho Scott the farmer, commonly called goul- 
fin’ Jock, he is reported to have expressed himself as follows: 
* Ochon, ochon! an’ is that the gate o't 'a black beginning makes 
aye ablack end.” ‘Then taking down an old rusty sword, he added, 
*“ Come thou away tay auld frien’, thou an’ | maun e’en stock 
Bourhope-law ance mair. Bessy, my dow, how gaes the auld sang? 


There’s walth o’ kye i? bonny Braidlees ; 


There’s walth o' yowes i’ Tine ; 


There's walth o’ pear i, Gowanburn— 
An’ -hae shall a’ be thine,” 


It is a pity that tradition has not preserved any farther of the history 
of gouflin Jock than this one saying. 

The next memorable event of this nature is the blast o’ March, 
which happened on the 24th day of that month, in the year 16—, 
on ® Monday's morning; and thoagh it lasted only fur one forenoon, 
it wasculculated to have destroyed upwards of a thousand scores of 
sheep, as well as a number ot shepherds. ‘There is one anecdote of 
this storm that is worthy of being preserved, as it shows with how, 


much attention shepherds, as well us sailors, should observe the up- 
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pearances of the sky. The Sunday evening before was so warm that 
the lasses went home from church barefoot ,and the young men threw 
off their plaids and coats and carried them over their shoulders. A 
large group of these younkers, goirg home from the church of Yarrow, 
equipped in this manner, chaneed to pass by an old shepherd on the 
farm of New-house, named Walter Blake, who had all his sheep 
gathered into the side of a wood. They asked Wattie, who was a 
very religious man, what could have induced him to gather bis sheep 
onthe Sabbath day? He answered, that he had seen an ili-hued 
weather-gaw that morning, and was afraid that it was going to be a 
drift. They were so much amused at Wattie’s apprehensions, that 
they clapped their hands and laughed at him, and one pert girl 
cried, ** Aye, fie tak’ care, Wattie ; [ wadna say but it may be 
thrapple deep or the morn.” Another asked, “ if he wasna rather 
fearen for the sun burning the een out o’ their heads?” and a third, 

** af he didna keep a correspondence wi' the thieves, an’ kend they 

were to ride that night.” Wattie was obliged to bear all this, for 
the evening was fine beyond any thing generally seen st that season, 

and only said tu them at parting, * Weel, weel, callans, time will 

try a’: let him laugh that wins; but slacks will be sleck, a hogg 

for the howking ; we'll a’ get horns to tout on the morn.” The 

saying grew proverbial ; but Wattie was the only man who saved 

the whole of his flock in that country. 

The years 1709—40, and 72, were all likewise notable years for 
severity, and for the losses sustained among the flocks of sheep. In 
the latter, the snow lay from the middle of December until the 
middle of April, and all the time hard frozen. Partial thaws always ° 
kept the farmer’s hopes of relief alive, and thus prevented him from 
removing his sheep to a lower situation, cill at length they grew so 
weak that they could not be removed. There has not been such a 
general loss in the days of any man living as in that year. It is by 
these years that all subsequent hard winters have been measured, 
and, of late, by that of 1795 ; and when the balance turns out in 
favour of the calculator, there is a degree of thankfulness expressed, 
as well as a composed submission to the awards of Divine Provi- 
dence. The daily feeling naturally impressed on the shepherd’s 
mind, that all his comforts are entirely in the hand of Him that 
rules the elements, contributes not a little to that firm spirit of devo- 
tion for which the shepherd is so distinguished. I know of no scene 
so impressive, as that of afamily sequestered in a lone glen during 
the time of a winter storm ; and where is the glen in the kingdom 
that wants sucha habitation? There they are leftto the protection 
of Heaven, and they know and feel it. ‘Throughout all the wild vi- 
cissitudes of nature they have no hope of assistance from man, but 
are conversant with the Almighty alone. Before retiring to rest, 
the shepherd uniformly goes out to examine the state of the weather, 
and makes his report to the little dependant group within—nothing 
is to be seen but the conflict of the elements, nor heard but ‘he raging 
of the storm—then they all kneel around him, while he recom- 


Vor, 59. 
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mends them to the protection of Heaven; and though their little 
hymn of praise can scarcely be heard even by themselves, as it mixes 
with the roar of the tempest, they never fail to rise from their devo- 
tions with their spiritscheercd and their confidence renewed, and go 
to sleep with an exaltation of mind of which kings and conquerors 
have no share. Often have I been a sharer in such scenes; and 
never, even in my youngest years, without baving my heart deeply 
impressed by the circumstances. There is a sublimity in the very 
idea, ‘There we lived, as it were, inmates of the cloud and the storm; 
but we stood in a relationship to the Ruler of these, that neither time 
nor etemity could ever cancel. Woeto bim that would weaken the 
bonds with which uue Christianity connects us with Heaven and 
with each other. 

But of all the storms that ever Scotland witnessed, or I hope ever 
will again behold, there is none of them that can once be compared 
with the memorable 24th of January 1794, which fell with such 
peculiar violence on that division of the south of Scotland that lies 
between Crawford-muir and the border. In those bounds there were 
seventeen shepherds perished, and upwards of thirty carried home 
insensible, who afterwards recovered ; but the number of sheep that 
were lost far outweat any possibility of calculation. One farmer 
alone, Mr. Thomas Beattie, lost seventy twoscore of his own share— 
and many others in the same quarter, frou thirty to forty scores each. 
Whole flucks were overwl elmed with snow, and no one ever knew 
where they were till the snow was dissolved, thatthey were all fonnd 
dead. 1 myself witnessed one particular instance of this, on the farm 
of Thickside : there were twelve scores of excellent ewes,all onc age, 
that were missing there all the time that the snow lay, which was 
only a week, and notraces of chem could be found ; when the snow 
went away they were discovered all lying dead, with their heads 
one way, as if a flock of sheep had dropped dead going trom the 
washing. Many hundreds were driven inte waters,burns, and lakes, 
by the violence of the storm, where they were buried or frozen up, and 
these the flood carried away, so that they were never seen or found 
by the owners atall. ‘The following anecdote somewhat illustrates 
the confusion and devastation that it bred in the country :—'The greater 
part of the rivers on which the storm was most deadly, run inte the 
Solway Frith, on which there is a place called the Beds of Esk, where 
the tide throws out, and leaves whatsoever is carried into it by the 
rivers. When the flood after the storm subsided, there were found on 
that place, and the shores adjacent, 1840 she ep, pine black cattle, 
thre, borses, two men, one woman, torty five dogs, and one bundred 
and eighty hares, besides a number of meanér animals. 

To relate all the particular scenes of distress thatoccurred during 
this tremendous hurricane ts impossiblo==« volume would not con: 
tain them. I shall, therefore, in order to give a true picture of the 
storm, merely relate what | saw, and shall in nothing exaggerate. 
But betore doing this, | must mention a circumstance, Curious in its 
natuiec, avd connceted with others that afterwards occurred, 


i ¢ continie 
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A REMARKABLE ANECDOTE. 


|, ty -toe the latter end of Queen Anne’s wars Captain Jokn Beams, 
& Commander of the York Merchant, errived at Barbadoes from 
England. Having disembarked the last part of bis lading, which was 
coals, the sailors who had beenemployed in that dirty work ventured 
into the sca to wash themselves. There they had not been long, be- 
fore a person on board ’spied a large shark making towards them, 
and gave them notice of their danger 5; upon which they swam back 
and reached the boat ail but one ; bim the monster overtook within 
reach of the oars, and griping him, by the small ofthe back, his de- 
vouring jaws seen cut asunder, and ws soon swallowed, the lower 
part of his body ; the remaining part was taken upand carried on 
board, where his comrade was. His friendship with the deceased had 
been long distinguished by a reciprecal discharge of all such endear- 
ing offices, as implied an union and sympathy of souls. When he 
saw the severed trunk of his friend, it was with an horror and emotion 

too great for words to paint. During this affecting scene, the ins 
tiable shark was seen traversing the bloody surface in search of the 
remainder of his prey. The rest of the crew thought themselves 
happy in being on board ; he alone unhappy, that he was not within 

reach of the destroyer. Fired at the sight, and vowing that he 
would make the devourer disgorge, or be swallowed himself in’ the 

same grave, he plunges into the deep, armed with a large sharp- 

pointed knife. The shark no sooner saw him, but he made furiously 

towards bim, both equally eager, the one for his prey, the other for 
revenge. ‘The moment tle shark opened his rapacious jaws, his ad- 

versary dexterously diving, and grasping him with bis left hand 

somewhat below the upper fins, successtully omnes his knife in his 
right band, giving him repeated stabs in the belly: the enraged 

shark, after many unavailing efforts, finding bims ' over-matched in 
his own clement, endeavoursto dise L.gage binsell, sometimes plunging 

to the bottom, then mad with pain tearing Lis uncouth form, now 

stained with his own streaming blood, above the foaming waves. 

The crews of the surrounding vessels saw the unequal combat, un- 

certain from which of the combatants the streams of blood issued ; 
till at length the shark, much weakened with the loss of blood, made 
towards the shore, and with him bis conqueror ; who, flushed with 
an assurance of victory, pushed his foe « ith redoubled ardour, and 
by the help of an ebbing tide, dragging him on shore, mpped up his 
bowels, and united and buried the severed carcase of his friend in 
one hospitable grave. 


THE HERMITAGE AT GLODWICK LOWE, 


ee account of this [lermitage, avd its singular inhabitant, 
not be uninteresting. It is situated on one of the bleak 
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hills between Oldham and Yorkshire, near the village of Glodwick, 
and at somedistance from any other habitation. ‘ithe hermit is 
named William Butterworth, and is a native of the neighbourhood. 
His trade was that of a house and sign-painter, which he still ocea- 
sionally practices. His habitation was erected by himself, and is 
formed of mud and stones, and has, at a short distance, the appear- 
ance of a confused heap of rocks and earth. On a nearer approach 
it presents a most fantastic appearance. Itis not round, square, or 
of any geometrical figure, but has probably as many sides as there 
ure weeks inthe year. It is nearly surrounded by a small garden, 
the gate and fence of which are formed of twisted oak boughs. The 
garden is crowded with ancient carvings, collected from different old 
buildings ; fantastic seats are placed in it; different inscriptions are 
posted up. The building is denominated “ Pergula Pictoris.” Ifa 
stranger should be casually passing, and wish to inquire his way, on 
knocking at the door of the house, he might be much alarmed on its 
instantly opening, and the appearance of the inhabitant. He is a 
stout man, of about 40, is dark complexioned, with strong marked 
features of a Gipsey or Asiatic cast, very thick black mustachios, 
and a thick long beard, He is dressed in a short green cloak, of 
Spanish cut, reaching to his knees, with a girdle and buckle round 
the waist, flesh-coloured stockings, and black sandals. His hat is 
Spanish, with a black feather. Notwithstanding this strange ap- 
pearance, he will find Butterworth a civil quict man, who will invite 
him into the house to take some refreshment The house consists of 
three small rooms, one beyond another, which he denominates his 
kitchen, dining, and drawing reoms. Most fantastic articles ofevery 
description met the eye—old pictures, curvings, and frames, are 
very common. ‘The middle apartment is circular, and lighted from 
the top. In this room a camera obscura is formed in the summer 
time, No stranger would suppose there was any further room be- 
yond either the first or second,as the passages are hid by pictures 
and are not above four feet high, and not much more than one broad. 

Butterworth has lived alone in this place for several years. He 
has plenty of company in the morning, particularly on the Sundays, 
He sells cakes, peppermint water, &c. and gains a comfortable sub- 
sistence. A dozen or twenty persons will often be crowded in one 
of his small rooms ; and though men of all sentiments assemble there, 
Butterworth seems to maintain the good opinion of all. Some 
youths occasionally meet there to rehearse some of their amateur 
plays, which are common i this part of Lancashire. Butterworth 
sometimes assists them both as pater and actor — Te observes that 
the speuters, though they may have been very shortly before violent 
Radicals, yrt when they get the stage fancy, they meddle little about 
poliues., ‘This is one ot the many prools that might be adduced, 
thatthe alleged distress of the lower orders would not alone occasion 
the present disturbances; for if they can be turned to some other 
pursuit, they think little of Parliamentary Reform. 
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CHARACTER OF MR. WATT. 


Spe respectable gentleman died in August last, and by his loss 
our country is deprived of one of its most industrious ornaments, 
Mr- Watt may be justly placed at the very head of those philo- 
sophers who have improved the condition of mankind by the ap- 
plication of science to the practical purposes of life. lis steam 
engine is probably the most perfect production of physical and me- 
chanical skill which the world bas yet seea ; while in the variety, 
extent, and importance of its application it certainly far transcends 
every similar invention. So great was the activity and power of his 
mind, thathe not onlyembraced the whole compass of science, but 
was deeply learned in many departments of literature; and such 
was the felicity of his memory, that it retained, without effort, all 
that was confided to it. Ile was still more distinguished, not only 
by that highest prerogative of genius, promptness and fertility of in- 
vention, but also by its rare and happy union with a calm and saga- 
cious judgment, regulated and matured by those habits of patient 
attention and investigation, without which no great production of 
human art was ever carried to perfection. His manners were marked 
by the simplicity which generally characterizes exaltcd merit ; he 
was perfectly free from parade and affectation ; and though he could 
not be unconscious either of the eminent rank he held among men of 
science, or of those powers of mind by which he had attained it, yet 
his character was not debased by the slightest taint of vanity or 
pride. Ile had for many years retired from business, but his mind 
continued actively employed on scientific improvements, Ile perfected 
an apparatus for the medical application of factitious airs ; and the 
amusement of bis latterdays was the contrivance of a machine for 
imitating and multiplying statuary, which he brought to # consider- 
able state of perfection. Happy in his domestic connexions, in the 
complete enjoyment of hisextraordinary intellect, respected and be- 
loved by the wise and good jof every country, and having attained 
the great age of eighty four years, his useful and honourable life was 
terminated, after an illness of short duration, rather of debility than 
of pain, by an easy and tranquil death——-Mr, Watt was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1784; ofthe Royal 
Society of London in 1785 ; and a Member of the Batavian Society 
in 1787. In 1806 the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him by the spontaneous and unanimous vote of the 
Senate of the University of Glasgow ; and in 1808 he was elected a 
Member of the National Institute of France. 

Ilow highly estimable is such a characteras Mr. Watt! The 
delightful consciousness of a well spent life, and the hope of hapgi- 
ness in afuture state, togetherform all that can render existence 
desirable. 
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Answer, by J. Barry, of Crediton, to F. Burrington’s Rebus, inserted July 26. 
RITONS at AGINCOURT their flag unfurie“ 
And on their dastard foes destraction inrled. + 
The sane answer haa been received tron W. Forsey, of Allington, John 


Parris, Axminster, J. Beedle, Ottery, and W. Bennett, of Piymouth Dock. 





Answer, by J. S. Short, of Hatherleigh, t» J. Tucker’s Charade, inserted Aug. 23. 


TARCROSS to you will now appear 
A pleasant place in Devonshire. 
We have received the like answer from J. Clark, of Exeter, J. Barry, of 
Crediton, W. Benett, of Plymouth Dock, W. Forsey, of Allington, A, Taylor 
of Plympstock, J. Beedle of Ortery, and P. Code, of Plymouth. 





Answer, by T. Dowding of West Stower, to J. Tucker's Enigma, inserted Sept. 6. 


HE VELOCIPEDE yon did display, 
A famed invention of the day. 
Similar answers heve been received from William Forsey of Wellington, 
J. Beedle of Ottery, W. Vellacoit of Wiveliscombe, Frederick Burriugton 
of Crediton, and E. Street of Cornworthy. 





PRIZE QUESTION, BY C. MITCHELL, OF CASTLE CARY 


(Whoever answers it before Jannary, 1820, will have a chance of a Volume which 
contains 52 Numbers of the Entertainer. ) 


N a certain town in Great Britain a monument is erected 200 feet high 
to the memory of the victorious Nelson, on the tablature of which is 
the statue of the hero, 20 feet high. Now, at the horizontal distance of 
60 feet from the centre of the base. in front of the statae, the ground rises 
gradually, making an angle of 20 deg. with the horizon.—Reqnired to 
determine a point on the rising ground, such, that the statue will appear of 
the greatest magnitude to a persou’s eye placed there, and what distance is 
the said point from the beginuing of the elevation. 





ENIGMATICAL LIST OF REFORMERS. 


1. Consonant, and a fruit transposed 
2, Three fifths of av elemeut, aud a male child. 
3 A weed in the field, and what makes a good fire. 
4. A covetous wretch, a wager, and a consonant. 
5. What is used by gunners, and a well known weight. 
6 A market town in Dorsetshire. 
7. A well known fruit, and three fourths of a part of a man transposed. 
8. A word used in preseriptivas for «spoonful, and four fifths of a 
water fowl. 
9. Two thirds of a load, one fourth of one of the sons of (Edipus, and a 
consonant. 
10. An article used in husbandry, and av artificer. 
11. A town im Lancashire, 
12. A forest eflicer. 

















POET B-Y. 


——- 


DESCRIPTION OF SIR LAWRENCE LIMESTONE. 





From Mr. Scafe’s Poem, called King Coal, or Geological Etiquette. 


7 ING COAL, the mighty hero of the mine, 
Sprung from a dingy, but a far famed line, 

Who, fathoms deep, in peace our earth possest, 
Curbed but in sway by oceao’s billowy breast, 
Would hold a Levee: by such gorgeous scene 
To please Pyrites, his alluring queen. 
Would wield the sceptre sovereign fate decreed, 
Enforce obedience, smile the welcome meed, 
And prove his power from Vectis tothe Tweed. 
Forth flew the mandate ; earthquakes through the land 
Spoke in hoarse tones the monarch’s high command : 
Air canght the sounds, and io expansioa free, 
Spread the deep word to Albion’s circling sea, 





Each ponderons sire, each grave or sprightly dame, 
Must bow before the prince of smoxe and flume, 
Must bend their steps, howe’er unused to rove, 
‘To greet the dusky King, and his resplendent love. 
On ebou throne, with choicest gems enlaid, 

Sat the two tenants of earth’s darkest shade ; 

She, bright and blithe, and blooming as the spring : 

He stern and stately,“ every inch a King.” 

From vaulted roof, in glistening arches turned, 

Around the throne the silvery gas lights burned ; 

Rose high in aw, with soft ethereal fire, 

That left the day no object of desire. 

Mirrors of Mica, black, red, green, and white, 

Mingling a rich and particoloured light, 

Suspensive dwelt these silvery suns between, 

Aad poured their changefal splendor on the scene. 
. . a * 


Old Sandstone still stood curved in awkward bow, 
And studying to retreat, he scarce knew how, 
When, with firm step, and features marked by thought, 
Sir Lawrence Limestone the high presence sought. 
He was a man of stern and grasping soul, 
Extensive districts bowed to lis coutroul. 
Of humour fertile, other's gloom to mark ; 
Vet could himself at times look very dark, 
Rather forgettul of his friends, when parted ; 
Nay, sometimes, be had seemed quite hollow hearted, 
The fame of wealth he very justly bore, 
Could always boast of pockets lined with ore, 
Though annual thousands frem those pockets ran 
Iv dilettanti whims, that marked the man. 
A virtuosi, love of nature ruled 
At tmes his mina, and every action school’d. 
His was the pleasing duty to unfold 
What “ ocean’s dark untathomed caverns” hold: 
Each spiral tube fantastically wreathed ; 
Each chambered shell, in pearly lustre sheathed ; 
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The blushing star ; the sea flower’s lilied head, 

With flexile stalk upon its rocky bed, 

Articulated, curving with light sweep ; 

And all the living antlers of the deep. 

His was the pleasing daty to preside 

Where science spread her reign sublimely wide; 

His to direct a bright and chosen band 

lu sage researches o'er the sea and land ; 

His to trace nature through her wildest pranks, 

And second only to Sir Joseph Banks. 

To chemistry Sir Lawrence too inclined 

With all his wouted energy of mind. 

Combined his agents in proportions due, 

Then forth the healing mineral waters drew: 

Saline, sulphureons, or bright sharp carbonic, 

Mildly aperient, or as mildly tonic, 

Allin the brimming glass went treely round, 

All willing throats, bat squeamish stomachs found. 

Where airy Harrowgate oft reads the trace 

Of deep disgust on woman's lovely face , 

Where Avon's tide runs muddy to the sea 

From Bristol, seat of quiet luxury, 

Where Matlock looks from its romantic vale 

On frowning hills, that storms in vain assail. 

To great Sir Lawrence tlowed unceasing wealth, 

And to earth's happy sons increasing health, 
To be concluded in our next. 





THE SUFFERING YOUTH AND AFFECTIONATE MOTHER. 





HATE'ER his inward pangs might be, 
He told vot—mute, and meekly still, 
He bowed him to Jehovab’s will, 
Nor murmured at the stern decree ; 
For gently talls the chastenmg rod 
On him whose hope ts ip his God: 
For her tov, who, beside bis bed 
Sull watched with fond maternal care, 
For her he breathed the pious prayer- 
The tear of love and pity shed. 
Oft would he bid her try to rest, 
And turn bis pallid face away, 
Lest some unguarded look betray 
The pangs, vor sigh nor sonnd expressed. 
When torture racked his breast, "twas known 
By sudden shivering starts alone : 
Yet would her searching glance espy 
The look of stifled agony, 
For what can’scape a mother’s eye? 
She deemed in beasth she loved him more 
‘Than ever mother loved before ; 
Bot, Ol! when thus in cold decay 
So placid, so resigned he lay, 
And she beheld bin waste away, 
Aud marked that gentle tenderness 
Which watched and wept for her distress: 
‘Pheu did her transient firmness melt 
‘lo tears of love, more deeply felt ; 
Aud dearer still he grew-—and dearer 
hen as the day of death drew nearer 





